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PENNA. AGENTS TO REBUILD STATE ASS’N BY 
ADMITTING ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING AT HARRISBURG 


Make Change In Association Name—Change Date of Annual 
Meeting From June to September—Will Appoint 
Organization-Membership Committee 


Officers Elected 

PRESIDENT: 
Leo Schlaudecker, Erie. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
Anson P. Dare, Harrisburg. 
Cc. M. Bender, Towanda. 
John W. Evans, Berwick. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER: 
H. M. Bird, Harrisburg. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Charles B. Lutz, Bloomsburg, 

Chairman. 
James W. Doncaster, 
Cc. T. Culp, York. 
George W. Billman, Reading. 
Charles F. Humrich, Carlisle. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: 
J. H. Musser, Harrisburg. 
Frank R. Leib, Harrisburg. 
John E. Gipple, Harrisburg. 
NATIONAL CONVENTION DELE- 

GATES: 
John M. Larkin, Port Alleghany. 
Frank I. Leib, Harrisburg. 
H. A. Logue, Pittsburgh. 
W. H. Wren, Louistown. 
Anson P. Dare, Harrisburg. 
J. H. Musser, Harrisburg. 
John W. Evans, Berwick. 


Resolutions Adopted 

“Resolved, that all agents engaged in 
the various branches of the insurance 
business be and are hereby extended 
an invitation to become members of 
this association. 

“Resolved, that we believe that all 
differences arising between agents and 
companies can be best handled by this 
association, and we therefore recom- 
mend that all such differences should 
be so submitted. 

“Resolved, that we condemn the 
practice of certain companies who are 
issuing blanket or floater policies cov- 
ering chains of stores in this State, 
since we regard such practice as over- 
head writing. 

“Resolved, that the thanks of this as- 
sociation be extended to the Legisla- 
ture and to Governor Brumbaugh for 
the enactment of a standard fire in- 
Surance policy law, for use in this 
State.” 


Rochester. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents, 
held in Harrisburg, Pa., a resume of the 
proceedings being printed in The East- 
ern Underwriter of last week, was sig- 
nificant because the asociation decided 
to open its doors wide to all insurance 
agents. (Anybody can come in: life, 
fire, casualty, surety. At one time the 
association had the largest membership 
of any of the associations. Gradually, 
the membership dropped off. 

One reason given at Harrisburg was 
that they did not have sufficient co-op- 
eration from the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents. It 
May have been because the National 
Association thought that Pennsylvania 
is a big State and capable of helping 


itself. Things finally came to such a 
pass that most of the leaders in the 
association were small city men. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh looked rath- 
er coldly at the association, much the 
same as the New York City agents are 
not strong for State association mem- 
bership. The association leaders say 
that this is not a situation that should 
exist. They maintain that there is no 
reason why Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh agents should not take just as 
prominent a part in the deliberations 
as agents in the smaller towns. They 
say the State association can help the 
big city agent in his troubles, and they 
are going out to get him. 
The Federation 

The growth of the Federation in 
Pennsylvania has also caused a diminu- 
tion of interest in the fire agents’ as- 
sociation. Nothing was said about tne 
Federation at the Harrisburg meet- 
ing, but the State association feels that 
with its new ambitious plans and its 
broader scope in membership it will 
start growing from now on and get 
back its former prestige. It will be re- 
called that the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion was one of the pioneers in the 
national association. 

The Harrisburg meeting was the 
twenty-sixth annual gathering. C. F. 
Humrich, of Carlisle, presided. 

After calling the meeting to order the 
regular order of business was taken up. 
Owing to the fact that the minutes of 
the previous annual meeting had been 
printed and distributed among the 
members, the procedure of reading 
same was dispensed with. Mayor John 
K. Royal of Harrisburg in a few well- 
put words welcomed the delegates in 
behalf of the city. 

The chief interest of the meeting was 
centered in an address by Jesse C. B. 
Cunningham, former deputy attorney- 
general of Pennsylvania at the after 
noon session, which is reported at 
length on page 22, this section. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer H. 
M. Bird was read and approved. 

President Speaks 

President Humrich stated when the 
time came for his annual address, that 
he had departed from the usual custom 
in that he had no set speech. In dis- 
cussing the Association he said he was 
very much discouraged at the lack of 
interest of local agents in Pennsylvania 
in the State \Association, and hoped that 
this year will see a revival of the old 
time enthusiasm that pervaded the or- 
ganization back in the 1890’s when the 
members numbered nearly one thou- 
sand. He recalled a picture which had 
been made in Harrisburg on the occa- 
sion of the fifth annual meeting of the 
Association in 1894, and while some of 
the patriarchs of the movement at that 
time had passed on, he could see in the 
room several, and there are others still 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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NEW YORK AGENTS DISCUSS RELATIONS OF 
COMPANIES AND AGENTS IN THIS STATE 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN UTICA 


A Business Convention Throughout—Much Expected of 
Conference Committee—Suburban Conditions Dis- 
cussed—The Re-election of President Amsden 


Officers Elected 


President: G. T. Amsden, Rochester. 
First Vice-President: F. G. Horton, 
Owego. 
Second Vice-President: 
Bruns, Syracuse. 
Third Vice-President: 
rich, Newburgh. 
Fourth Vice-President: 
Buffalo. 

Fifth Vice-President: 
bany. 

Sixth Vice-President: James Doyle, Os- 
wego. 

Secretary: C. J. Curtin, Rochester. 

Treasurer: C. McNitt, Norwich, 

Executive Committee: James F. Ker- 
nan, Utica; Peter D. Kiernan, Al- 
bany; John Tiernon, Jr., Buffalo; R. 
F. Gilmour, Schenectady; L. N. Irv- 
ing, Malone; W. P. Blackman, New 
Rochelle; Glenn H. Johnson, - Syra- 
cuse; W. H. Hecox, Binghamton; W. 
H. Murray, Hornell. 


Resolutions 

Whereas, the Eastern Union has, 
through its committee, indicated its 
willingness to confer with a committee 
from our association; 

Resolved, that the executive commit- 
tee be requested to ask consideration in 
reference to rules and schedules. 

Resolved, That this Association is in 
favor of uniform blanks, and that the 
Executive Committee be instructed to 
take up the question with the Com- 
pany’s Committee and also use every 
effort in their power to assist the Na- 
tional Association in their efforts to se- 
cure the desired results. 

Resolved, That our Executive Com- 
mittee obtain a list of Companies that 
are operating in both so-called Board 
and Non-board Agencies in this State, 
and that as soon as practicable this in- 
formation be given to the members of 
this Association by publishing a list of 
same in the printed issues of our State 
Association Bulletin. 

Resolved, That this Association is im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
prompt payment of premium. 

Resolved, That the New York State 
Association of local fire insurance 
agents extend to the Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association in Utica, its sincere 
thanks and appreciation for the many 
courtesies which have been shown us 
in making this, our 33rd annual conven- 
tion a success, and also a most enjoy- 
able social occasion, 

Whereas, Since our last meeting one 
of our beloved and respected members, 
and a former President of our Asso- 
ciation, has been called from our midst 
by the Greater Reaper, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association enter 
upon the records of this meeting a note 
of sincere regret and deep sorrow in 
the loss of Wm. E. Richards of Utica, 
N. Y. 


Frederick V. 
D. Carlisle Good- 
E. S. Hawley, 


C. A. Porth, Al- 


The convention of the 
State Association of Local 
ance Agents in Utica last week brought 
out the fact that this is the largest as 
sociation in the country, and that at the 
rate it is progressing it will be the first 
association to have 1,000 members. 
The association is strong everywhere in 
the State except New York City, where 
agents, believing that they have prob 
lems to solve that are their own exclu- 
sively, have not shown an inclination to 
join with the up-State men. 

One reason for the success of the 
New York Association is the type of 
agents in the membership. As a rule 
they are level-headed, up-to-date agents 
who have the best interest of the busi- 
ness at heart, and have shown remark- 
able spirit in giving their time to the 
welfare of other agents of the State. 

President G. T. Amsden, who was re 
elected, has shown himself a fine man 
to act as helmsman, and with Glenn H 
Jchnson and others, has done his best 
to cement the interest of the companies 
and agents The leaders 
appreciate that the interest of the com- 
pany is the interest of the agent, and 
when they are divided it is only on 
questions of method of procedure. At 
the 1914 convention in Rochester there 
was considerable feeling over the ap 
plication of the dwelling schedule, but a 
much better feeling evidenced at 
Utica. The agents believe that the con 
ference committee they have to meet, 
With a similar committee from the com 
panies, will result im benefit to every 
agent in the State. The speech of Fred 
erick W. Day, Chairman of the Com- 
panies’ Committee, had a fine effect. 


New York 
Fire Insur 


association 


was 


Thirty-third Annual Convention 

This was the thirty-third annual con 
vention of the New York State Associ 
ation. The sessions were of unusual in- 
terest as every an oppor 
tunity to be heard, two or 
men do not try to run the convention 
In this respect President Amsden is to 
be congratulated as an able presiding 
officer. He is the son of an insurance 
agent, and, while young, has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of insur 
ance, and follows the best 
the business 


agent is 


£iven 


and 


three 


traditions of 


Those Present 
Wills 
Kiernan, 


Auburn: Sidney $ 
Albany: P. D 
Porth. 

Antwerp: C 
Binghamton 
Hecox, James 
Steele, T. W 
worth 
Buffalo 
Abell, E. S 
A. Murphy, 
Tiernon, Jr. 
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MAY TAKE IN SUBURBAN MEN 


CHANCE FOR 450 NEW MEMBERS 


Capt. W. P. Blackman Explains Situ- 
ation Near New York City and 
Advocates Merger 


The New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents may score 
a coup by taking in four hundred and 
fifty members in one swoop. These 
are the members of the recently organ- 
ized Suburban Fire Insurance Agents’ 
Protective Association, the president of 
which is Capt. Walter P. Blackman, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. The New York 
association is already the largest in the 
country, having nearly eight hundred 
members, the Massachusetts associa- 
tion being second in size. 

Referred to Executive Committee 

Captain Blackman, who advocates 
such an amalgamation, appeared before 
the New York association and de- 
scribed conditions in the suburban 
field. The sentiment at Utica was that 
the suburbanites be taken in, if they 
desire to come, and the whole matter 
was referred to the executive commit- 
tee. 

It would be a good move for the 
State association and there are several 
arguments in favor of it in addition to 
the value of the increased membership. 
It would bring the State Association 
nearer to New York City, where it has 
always been weak. 

Suburban Conditions 18 Years Ago 

In describing conditions in the sub- 
urban field Captain Blackman went back 
eighteen years, when there was no as- 
sociation, when comm 
were open and when the suburban busi- 


issions and rates 





ness was regarded as the most desir- 
able in the State, despite the fact that 
the commissions in some,cases ran as 


high as 35 per cent. 
The formation of the Suburban Un 








derwriters’ association was described, 
bringing with it a reduction in com- 
missions to 15 per cent. The associa- 
tion promulgated a tariff of rates, and 
agents had to sign an agreement repre- 
senting only suburban ociation com- 
panies. Some companies were not 





ion The New 
tuation, 





members of the associ 
York broker wel 





went to the assured, declare hat he 
could handle tl usil S re satis- 
factorily and cheaper than the 1 
agent, and promising a 25 per cent. 
in rates. The brokers returned to 





York with their, pockets full of applica- 
tions. 


New York City Men Capture Business 


“This is one of the reason vhy so 
much suburban business is controlied in 
New York City,” said the speaker. “It 
was not long before agents found this 
business going off their books, because 
they could not meet the rates which 
the brokers were giving their clients. 
Many agents violated their pledge, say- 


ing, ‘We’ll go to New York and place 
business with non-board companies.’ 
This they did at cut rates, and got 20 
and 25 per cent. comm ki 
action as a protective ‘ 
the New York broker. Members of the 
Suburban association decided to punish 











the agents, dor yy promul 
gating a c 1 ra , Which 
went down to thirty cent for three 
years, and mercantile rate vere cut 
25 per cent As a consequence, agents 
kept their offices open day and night 
re-writing and going to the bank for 
return premium accommodations.” 


At the end of six months the Subur- 


ban Underwriters’ Association passed 








away and conditions were again open 
as to rates and commissions The lat- 
ter again climbed to 35 per cent. in 
some cases. For six years there was 
no improvement 
Start Suburban Exchange 

Then was formed the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The Exchange 
adopted a constitution and by-law for 


t } 


e of local agents and, said Cap- 
ain Blackman, forced the local agents 


is 
I: 


into forming local boards and accept- 
ing the constitution and by-laws. The 
commissions were 20 per cent. to 
agents. The constitution also provided 
that all brokerage business would be 
sent out to local agents having juris- 
diction at 10 per cent. overwriting com- 
mission. Also, an agent was required 
to have a regularly conducted and 
equipped office in a place where he was 
commissioned to write business. The 
local agents, by the companies’ agree- 
ment, had the option of passing upon 
the qualification of the agents. In case 
of protest the issue was referred to the 
executive committee of the Exchange. 
Continuing, Mr. Blackman said: 


“It was not very long before certain 
companies were given the privilege of 
establishing what they called suburban 
head agencies, in New York City to 
write suburban business. These agen- 
cies were established for the purpose of 
controlling suburban business over the 
heads of local agents. Then agents 
were confronted with facts that certain 
membership applications had been re- 
ferred to local boards having jurisdic- 
tion and upon investigation by the lo- 
cal boards it was found that the appli- 
cants were not qualified under the 
rules, and the boards so reported, the 
applicants being refused admittance to 
the local boards. 


“Protests were made to the Ex- 
change companies. The charges of vio- 
lations were passed from one commit- 
tee to another in the Exchange, and 
after eight years a number of these 
agents still continued to conduct busi- 
ness on the same basis as others, al- 
though not members of the local boards, 
not qualified by the constitution, but 
permitted by companies to do business 
as full-fledged members. The broker- 
age which had been 10 per cent. was 
increased to 15 per cent. over the pro- 
test of the agents, who are now com- 
pelled to write this business, if at all, 
at a 5 per cent. over-writing commis- 
sion. After the agents had found there 
was no hope in their contention for 
holding the 10 per cent. brokerage they 
then took up the question of a contin- 
gent with the Eastern Union and the 
executive committee of the Suburban 
Exchange, and made the proposition 
of 20 per cent., 15 per cent. brokerage 
and 10 per cent. contingent on the net 
profits of the business. This proposal 
was considered, and, inasmuch as the 
not been consulted and 
called into conference in regard to the 
change in brokerage which was a part 
of the agreement on both parties as a 


agents hac 





ipromise, the 5 per cent. contingent 


co 






was granted and the agents were re- 
quired to sign a new pledge, including 
the new conditions. 


“Under the changed conditions, with 
all the functions of the local boards 
taken away from them, it was decided 
to disband the county boards, as be- 
ing of no value. Then followed the 
formation of the Suburban Agents Pro- 
tective Association.” 


Schedule Rating 


Captain Blackman then took up the 
schedule rating situation in the subur- 
ban district Basic rates have been es- 
bli od in a few places. He dis- 

the situation at Tarrytown 
were jumped from 50 
to 200 per cent. “This extended an 
open invitation to the co-operatives and 
mutuals,” he said. “They found no dif- 
ficulty in writing the entire school line 
and getting banks to accept their poli- 











cies as security.” He then declared 
that the best way to remedy such a 
situation was by education. “If agents 


and town authorities get together be- 
fore the basic rate is promulgated 
much trouble can be avoided,” he said. 
“We are starting a system of education 
on the part of the agents to see if we 
can get them to co-operate with village 
and town authorities to get the Ex- 
change to make a survey of the towns 
and issue a tentative basic rate, so that 
we can find what it would cost to make 
improvements and how much will be 


PROMPT PREMIUM PAYMENTS 


UNWISE 





LEGISLATIVE APPEAL 
A Problem for Insurance Men to Settle 
Among Themselves—Erie 
Situation 


One of the most interesting discus- 
sions at the convention of the New 
York State Agents in Utica related to 
the cash payment of premiums. AI- 
though a bill had been introduced in 
Albany that premiums should be paid 
inside of a month the association, after 
considerable debate, finally passed a 
resolution which read as follows: 

Resolved, That this association is 
impressed with the importance of the 
prompt payment of premiums. 

Pelton Starts Discussion 

The discussion was started by W. E. 
Pelton, of Olean, N. Y. It will be re- 
membered that the Olean agents’ board 
originated the movement which result- 
ed in the introduction of Assemblyman 
Ames’ bill providing that the policy is 
void if the premium is not paid within 
thirty days. 

President Amsden said he did not 
think the bill would have passed even 
if there had been no opposition from 
the Fire Brokers’ Association of New 
York. He did not think it was a mat- 
ter for the legislature, but felt that the 
reform should take place inside the in- 
surance business. That reform was 
necessary he did not doubt, because 
he declared that the long credits were 
a great evil. 

Cc. A. Porth, of Albany, also thought 
that this was a matter for local boards 
to act upon, and he was against any 
further attempt at legislation on the 
subject. 

R. S. Pavior said the agents must 
move carefully, and he was against any 
proposition for a blacklist of assured 
who do not pay promptly. He thought 
that the association should pass a re- 
solution “that it be unwise to ask the 
legislature to take any action regard- 
ing the payment of premiums.” 
Department Thinks It An_ Internal 

Question 

George E. Merigold, in charge of the 
Department of Agents and Brokers’ 
Licenses, Insurance Department, Al- 
bany, told what had happened in con- 
ference between representatives of the 
insurance department and conferences 
at Albany over the thirty-day payment 
bill. In brief he declared: 

“It was and is our view that this 
is unnecessary legislation, legislation 
which would embarrass the insuring 
public. It is a matter that can be bet- 
ter handled by the agents themselves. 
The long credit conditions have arisen 
as a result of practices of men in the 
business.” 

Mr. Merigold gave several instances 
to show that injustice might be done 


saved in premiums if improvements are 
made. We believe it will work out all 
right. It has been started in New 
Rochelle. This method throws the re- 
sponsibility of fixing the rates from the 
local agents to the authorities where it 
properly belongs. The publicity in this 
case is important. It gives the people 
the reasons and causes for changed 
conditions regarding fire insurance and 
places the responsibility upon local au- 
thorities for the fire department, water 
supply and municipal ordinance stand- 
ards, and upon the insuring public as 
to its housekeeping arrangements. I 
welcome the schedule rate as being 
the savior of the business. It will pre- 
vent the broker from pirating the 
business of the agent. Then, too, it 


wipes out the old favoritism when the 
chairman of the district committee 
was a man to whom all had to kow- 
tow, and who often abused his _ privi- 
leges.” 


an assured, perfectly able and Willing 
to pay his premiums in a specified 
time, but does not do so through over- 
sight or because of negligence of some 
employe if the assured be in Europe 
or away for a considerable length of 
time. 

John A. Murphy, of Buffalo, thought 
there should be cash discounts given, It 
gives the agent an incentive to go out 
and make prompt collections. 

Situation in Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Pelton read letters explaining the 
credit situation in other cities. One 
interesting letter came from Erie, Pa. 
Here is the way the agents of that city 
handle the situation: ; 

The district secretary once a 
month issues a list of delinquent 
policyholders. These lists are 
made up from reports sent in by 
various board agencies, giving the 
names of all policyholders who 
have not paid as of noon the 15th 
of each month for policies issued 
during the month. These names 
are arranged alphabetically, some 
with the first letter capitalized: 
others with the names in full in 
capitals, 

In the first case waiver to write 
may be granted by consulting the 
district secretary’s office. He in 
turn communicates with the agent 
reporting the delinquent, securing 
in turn his consent for the other 
agent to issue his policy. In this 
way the agent asking permission 
to write insurance for the delin- 
quent is not known to the agency 
listing the delinquent, and vice 
versa. 

Before this method was adopted 
some unscrupulous agents would 
report that a certain agency had 
put them on the delinquent list. 
Where the names are given in capi- 
tal letters no waiver will be grant- 
ed for the reason that the agency 
reporting such delinquent in the 
non-waiver class for two consecu- 
tive delinquent list reports is auto- 
matically advanced to the _ non- 
waiver class by the district sec- 
retary. 

The district secretary’s office 
looks after this matter. He does 
not do it as a respresentative of 
the Middle Department, but as sec- 
retary of the local board. 

Back of each name on these 
lists where more than one agent re- 
ports a given assured, a figure is 
used to show the number of 
agents so doing. At the head of 
the list is the following: “This 
list is furnished you in confidence 
and for your exclusive use and 
benefit in your business; that of 
aiding you to determining the pro- 
priety of writing insurance for the 
following parties who have failed 
to observe the prompt payment 
rules as stamped on every policy. 
Names in capital letters are in 

non-waiver class.” 
West Virginia Method 

An agent in Buckhannon, W. Va., 
gave to Mr. Pelton the following infor- 
mation as to how payments are regu- 
lated there: 

“We used to have a great deal of 
trouble along the line of credits, but 
our late laws have helped us out won- 
derfully, and yet some of our people 
do not get excited when we explain our 
position, and in some cases we take 
pleasure in dropping them at their next 
renewal. Our law reads that all pre- 
miums must be collected within the 
usual time of collections, and that in- 
surance collections must be made the 
same as collections in other lines. The 
point came up as to when and what 
was the proper length of time, the law 
not being explicit, as the term ‘regu- 
lar process of collections the same as 
in other lines of business’ is indefinite. 
Our State Auditor gave us a ruling that 
he would interpret this to mean sixty 
days, and that has been our aim. We 
see that all accounts are closed in that 
time.” 
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COMPANY CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE CONTINUED 


pISCUSS RATING CONDITIONS 
Convention Discards Plan to_ Have 
Service Bureau Handle Rating 
Matters for Agents 





The New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents discussed 


rating conditions in New York State 
and the relations between the agents 


and the companies and the relations be- 
tween the agents and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State at 
the convention in Utica last week. 

The discussion was based upon the 
recommendation of President G. » 3A 
Amsden that the association maintain 
a service bureau which would aid the 
keeping their business, par- 
ticularly in cases where brokers, by 
manipulation, are able to walk away 
with choice risks. The theory of Mr. 
Amsden was that agents should be in 
just as good position to land a risk or 
to retain it as a broker is. The service 
pureau should be in charge of a mana- 
ger who knew every phase of rating, 
who knew all about risk deficiencies 
and how they can be remedied. 

Bureau Opposed 

There was considerable opposition 
expressed to the idea of a _ service 
bureau, principally on the theory that 
the association is not large enough in 
membership to make such a bureau ef- 


agents in 


fective, and that if the bureau were 
successful the manager would be so 
swamped by demands of his services 


that a large organization to handle this 
end of the business would be required. 
Also, it was doubtful if the right type 
of manager could be secured at a salary 
of $2,000 or $3,000 a year, which is 
about al] that the association can afford 
to pay. It was finally decided not to 
incorporate the bureau feature, but to 
continue working along with the com- 
panies’ conference committee, a resolu- 
tion reading as follows being passed: 

Whereas, the Eastern Union has, 
through its committee, indicated its 
willingness to confer with a committee 
of our association, 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be requested to ask considera- 
tion in reference to rules and schedules. 

Conference Committees 

This is generally regarded as one of 
the best resolutions passed by any 
sociation. It takes hold of a difficult 
situation in a tactful manner, and helps 
smooth the way for more harmonious 
relations. 


As The 


as- 


Underwriter has 
printed, there is a committee of five 
from the companies, the chairman of 
which is Frederick W. Day, of the Roy- 
al; and a committee of five from the 
agents’ association, which will hold fre- 
quent conferences to help agents over 
the rough places in the New York field. 
The agents have every confidence in 
Mr. Day and the cther members of the 
committee. 

In the discussion over rating condi- 
tions in New York State the principal 
srievance of the agents is that they 
do not know when they make an appli- 
cation for a rate reduction whether or 
not they will be notified by the Under- 
writers’ Association of New York State 
that rates will be advanced. Complaint 
has also been made that letters are not 
answered promptly. 

The friends of Ralph G. Potter point 
out that he is doing his best; that he 
has a tremendous amount of responsi- 
bility; that New York State being the 
largest in the Union and having more 
cities than any other State, furnishes 
harder problems 9f rating to solve than 
other States. 


Eastern 


Discussion of Agency Conditions 

The discussion in Utica can be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

G. T. Amsden: Our association, al- 
ready valuable to ‘all agents in the 
State, can be made more so. The point 


for us to decide is how to make it more 
The answer seems to be to 
The more protec- 


Valuable. 
give more service. 


tion we can get against brokers the bet- 
ter. What is the reason the broker is 
getting large lines away from the 
agent? Is the agent’s company or com- 
pany organization giving him the serv- 
ice that he should have? If we have a 
salaried man _ representing all the 
agents, who can assist the agent by tak- 
ing up his case in Syracuse and get a 
satisfactory rate, will that not be a 
valuable addition to the service that we 
give members? 

There are also certain 
importance that the service manager 
could take up with the Insurance De- 
partment, such as cases where certifi- 
cates to do business are given where 
they should be withheld, and in rebat- 
ing matters. He would thus be speak- 
ing for all the agents. You cannot ex- 
pect the officers of your association to 
take up all these matters with the State 
association, the insurance department 
and with the companies. They would 
not have any time remaining for their 
Own business. 


matters of 


Thinks Some Agents Have a Pull 

Robert F. Gilmour, Schenectady: Cer- 
tain agents of large insurance com- 
panies are able to go to Syracuse and 
get through rate concessions denied to 
ordinary agents. I find that brokers 
can come to our town, suggest improve- 
ments—which, by the way, are seldom 


made—and can get new rates for the 
alleged improvements. We must tell 


our special agents that they must give 
us better service; else, we should throw 
out their supplies. 

Non-Board Competition Growing 

Lewis N. Irving, Malone, N. Y.: The 
non-board situation is getting acute, 
especially in Plattsburg and Saranac 
Lake. The non-boarders are appointing 
sub-agents who cut into the 
The brokerage situation in 
New York needs investigation. On my 
trip among agents in several counties, 
looking for new members of the asso- 
ciation, I found a dry goods man was 
a broker and controlled the insurance 
on two dry stores. In regard to 
rating in this State, it is often inexplica- 
ble. In one instance a grist mill was 
rated at $3.50. The mill was improved. 
When rated at $3.50 it was lighted by 
kerosene, had wood stoves, steam boil- 
er. <A gasoline engine was installed, 
the kerosene lamps were removed and 
electric lighting replaced the lamps. 
The rate was reduced thirty cents. An 
electric engine and a cement floor were 
then put into the mill. Application for 
re-rating was made. The rate was 
raised to forty cents. We complained, 
but were told the rate was adequate. 

R. M. L. Carson, Glens Falls: We find 
that often when we make application 
for new rates we do not receive credit 
for improvements 

In one instance a rate was changed 
four times in a year. One man in our 
community, dissatisfied by rating condi- 


business. 
Northern 


goods 








tions, is going to carry his own in- 
surance. 
William H. Hecox, Binghamton: The 


Service Bureau proposition sounds all 
right, but it is doubtful if it would be 
given any recognition at Syracuse. If 
we did have a service bureau it should 
deal with the companies direct. Our 
chief complaint at Binghamton is that 
it takes too long to get action on appli- 
cations for rate changes. 

F. V. Bruns, Syracuse: The advan- 
tage of a service bureau would be that 
the manager could make it a business 
of finding out about rate inconsisten- 
cies. He could also investigate the 
qualifications of agents and _ brokers, 
and get evidence against men who have 
certificates and who are not entitled to 
them. I have not time to get such evi- 
dence, and I might think it unwise to 
do so; other agents may feel the same, 
but a paid representative of the agents 
could get it without trouble. 

Suggests Writing to Companies 

W. H. Murray, Hornell: We have not 
had a board meeting in a year. We find 
that our communications are not an- 
swered. I think every agent who be- 
longs to this association should write a 
letter to the companies describing the 


conditions in his locality as to non- 
boarders and the multiplicity of rules 
and regulations. 

Max Oppenheim, Niagara Falls: It 
takes two or three months after appli- 
cation for changes before an inspector 
arrives on the scene. I agree with a 
previous speaker that we should write 
to the companies about local condi- 
tions. 

John A. Murphy, Buffalo: To get the 
right service from a service manager 
we would have to pay him $2,000 a 
week instead of $2,000 a year. What 
is needed is more co-operation on the 
part of the agents. The best way to 
get results is through a local board. 
We must organize “the community sen- 
timent.” 

James H. Nelson, Binghamton: I 
have always found Mr. Potter courteous 
and ready to come half way. 

Mexico’s Water Works 

Considerable discussion of the situa- 
tion in Mexico, N. Y., hinged around the 
efforts of agents there for years to get 
a better water supply, and an advance 
in rates which came after the improve- 
ment was made. 

Some of the sharpest criticism of the 
State association it is not advisable to 
print. It can be said that when the 
convention adjourned there was a much 
better spirit toward the companies than 
before the convention started. 


RIFTS OF HUMOR 


Work of Issuing Brokerage Certificates 


Not All Dark Clouds Without 
Silver Lining 
In his talk to the agents George E. 


Merigold, of the Insurance Department, 
told a number of humorous stories in 
relation to brokers’ applications. 

One applicant, in answering the ques- 
tion as to whether applicant does busi- 
ness as an individual, a corporation or 
a partnership, replied: “Spinster.” 

For three years the Department has 
issued a certificate to a man named 
Callahan. This the insurance 
company designated him as Callohan 
Attention being called to it he replied: 
“As for my name—it’s all A’s and no 
Q's.” Several other questions being 
asked him he wrote back, expressing 
disgust for red tape and saying: “If 
you say the word I am ready to sup- 
ply finger prints.” 

Below the signature on the blank ap- 
pears the word “By,” for the use of 
member signing partnership name. 
One application received by the depart 


year 


ment was signed “John Smith, By 
Gum.” 
Another applicant who refused to 


complete his application said he could 
make more money as a blacksmith than 
as an insurance agent, and would not 
do what the department asked him. 
Occasionally humorous replies are re- 
ceived in answer to the question: “Has 
applicant, since January 1, 1915, been 
charged by an employer or other per- 
son with wrongfully withholding premi- 
ums or with other irregularities in 
money transactions? If give partic- 
ulars of each occasion.” Generally, the 
applicant enters into a long explana- 
tion, admitting that charges were made 
against him, but justifying himself. One 


50 


man, upon being refused an applica 
tion, asked: “Is this a life sentence, 
or under some cther administration 


may I apply for another certificate.” 


THE SALEM FIRE 
F. E. Warner Tells New York Agents 
How He Telephoned for 
Assistance 





of 


some 


Salem, 
inter- 


Frederick E Warner, 
Mass., told the banqueters 
esting stories about the Salem fire. He 
was one of the first at the fire, and, 
meeting the Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, was told to go out and telephone 


for assistance. This message was de 
livered to numerous people 
“Where shall I telephone?” asked 


one man, 
“Telephone to hell, if necessary, but 


SOLICITING OFFICE CLERKS 


MUST TAKE OUT CERTIFICATE 


Costs Ten Dollars in Large Cities— 
Department Views of Qualifica- 
tions Given 


Merigold, in charge of the 
brokers’ licensing division 
York Insurance Depart- 
up some points for the 

brokerage certificates. 
He said he would not make a speech, 
but would answer questions. With 
him he had copies of laws and rulings 
from which he quoted. 

What the agents most desired to 
know was whether a counter man or 
a clerk of an insurance agent must 
take out a broker’s certificate. This 
is quite an item in the large cities 
where such certificates are $10 apiece. 
If the employe solicits insurance he 
must have a certificate, said Mr. Meri- 
gold. 

Status of Country Clerks and Office 
Employes 


George E. 
agents and 
of the New 
ment, cleared 
agents about 


The ruling of the department along 
this line follows: 
That the counter clerks and of- 
fice employes of an agent or bro- 


ker, so long as such persons do not 





represent such agent or broker in 
the solicitation of business, are 
neither agents nor brokers within 
the meaning of this section 
Conversely, such an employe 
who does solicit insurance, as well 
as any solicitor employed outside 
of such office for the purpose of 
bringing in business, whether com- 
pensated by salary or commission, 
is, within the meaning of this sec 





innot lawfully 
bro- 


tion, a broker, and c 
act without first obtaining a 
ker's certificate of authority 
This was followed considerable 
discussion as to what constituted 
“soliciting insur Common 
must prevail in making this definition 


Most agents know what is a bona-fide 


hy 
DY 








sense 





a counter man in a Cook’s 


tourist ticket office asked of every one 




















was Sel “May we not sell you 
an accident urance policy?” he would 
be just as mu of a solicitor as a 
clerk who, ter office hours olicited 
people to buy insurance. 
Must Be Competent to Safeguard Pub- 
lic Interest 

Agents wanted a lot of information 
about the i } which are 
filled out brok- 
ers. Mr rea 
sons for The 
principal ail is to 
furnish licenses rson 
who are bus 
ness in i afe 
guard the interests of tl issured rhe 
questions in the application blank are so 
compiled as to give the Department 
a pretty good inkling as to whether 
a man is competent and trustworthy 

The charge has been made that ques- 
tions are sometimes answered by others 
than those whose names are signed to 
the application, but skilled eye n th 
Department can ferret out deception by 
studying each answe! dividually, then 
analyze them s a whole and get a 
perspective For instance, a in says 
that he went to school ra few vears 
only and then answers questions in a 
manner which would indicate 1e pos 
session of considerable education, the 
deception is evilent on s face \ 
large number of applications are re- 
jected. 
get some speed on; we must have as 
sistance,” was the Chief's retort Mr. 
Warner ran to a wire and did his part 

Inside of twenty minutes after the 
fire started there were nine separate 
i burning in a radius of two miles. 
Three conflagrations in all were soon 


The wills of Elbert Hubbard and his 
wife when filed at Buffalo showed that 
he carried more than $100,000 insur- 
ance on his life. 
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JOHN A. MURPHY DISCUSSES BROKERS 


[Mr. Murphy is a Leading Agent in Buffalo, N. Y.—Editor's Note] 








The sweet reasonableness of provid- 
ing an avenue in the law whereby a 
representative of an insurance Office 
may be employed in the solicitation of 
insurance for that office at first glance 
seems to afford no room for dispute. 
We are all forced to have assistants in 
the prosecution and conduct of our 
business and there is a very material 
distinction between a re)vesentative of 
an agency soliciting business ané a bro- 
ker, who according to the statute of 
this State is the representative of the 
assured. Our commissions, as agents 
of our companies, debar us from mak- 
ing our office assistants also agents of 
these companies, they can only be 
agents of the agents, and as the law 
now stands they have no p'ats m the 
solicitation of insurance business which 
apparentiy mvst he done by either the 
agents of the company or the oroker. 
The first point of divergence is, that 
we may Low employ suc2 soiicitors, but 
only on a salary bisis. W® are forbid- 
den to pay them through the commis- 
sion plan or even as part commission 
and part salary; so that the proposed 
solicitors class vould be an extension 
of the number who now are permitted, 
under the law, to derive profit by com- 
missions on the business of placing 
insurance. 

Unusual Standing of Brokers 

And right here I would respectfully 
call to the attention of the legislators, 
and others concerned, that the standing 
of the insurance brokers is unusual and 
without parallel in any other line of 
industry. There are brokers in almost 
every business; there is the stock bro- 
ker, note broker, real estate broker, 
and merchandise broker, and when you 
or I employ any of these gentlemen to 
do service on our account, such em- 
ployer is expected to pay the price for 
such service. There is a _ stipulated 
rate of commission for the buying and 
selling of any of these commodities 
which is to be paid by the person se- 
curing the services from such broker. 

In the insurance business alone the 
broker is employed by the buyer of in- 
surance, under law he is the assured’s 
agent and yet under a privilege granted 
him by the State he is practically in a 
position of enforcing payment, not from 
the principal who employed him, nor 
yet from the company whose policy has 
been issued, but from the agent of such 
company and out of that portion of the 
premium that would otherwise have 
been the agent’s profit in the trans- 
action. 

The Broker and the Law 

In seeking changed conditions by 
legislative enactment it becomes con- 
siderable of a gamble and in all such 
ventures we hope and expect results 
but generally obtain only consequen- 
ces. There are many that thought that 
the license broker legislation would 
foreshadow the millennium; that the 
license agents law was another step, 
apparently in the same direction, but 
speaking from our own experience we 
find that the brokerage question has 
been aggravated and increased rather 
than removed, or even diminished, by 
the passage of this law. I am not say- 
ing that we shall not eventually derive 
benefits from passage of these laws; I 
believe we will; | believe there is, to- 
day, existent in the minds of the De- 
partment of Insurance at Albany a con- 
sciousness that its certificate of au- 
thority to brokers and also to agents 
has been loosely and indiscriminately 
issued. The State application in itself 
it a step in the right direction, but 
there are no assurances or warranties 
that the answers to the questions on 
these blanks are given from the per- 
sonal knowledge and information of the 
broker that signs them. Indeed I am 
strongly of the belief that of the bro- 
kers in the City of Buffalo, that number 





several hundred (more than twice 
as many as existed previous to the 
passing of the law), if they were in 
person, put through a Civil Service ex- 
amination of no more severity even 
than the questions outlined in the State 
Department application, that a very 
large percentage of them would utterly 
fail in their answers to show any com- 
prehension or intelligence in these 
matters of insurance. 

I know of one agent who, by his re- 
fusal to help in fooling the State, for- 
feited the good-will of a lawyer who 
as an attorney for such an applicant for 
a broker’s license was devotedly trying 
to fill out the application for his client, 
which was to be submitted to the State 
Department as a fictitious evidence of 
that applicant’s competency in matters 
o: insurance. I would not ask every 
agent here who has even assisted in 
preparing such an application for one, 
or more, of his pet brokers to raise his 
hand because I might be the only one 
in this room who could conscienciously 
obey that call and yet keep both hands 
in his pockets. 

It is long years ago since the poet 
said, and with much truth, 

“How small of all that human hearts 
endure, 

The part that Laws or Kings can cause 
or cure.” 

! would prefer to direct the eyes of 
this organization inwardly upon itself 
for I believe that again truly spoke the 
poet when he said, 

“The world has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys must 
flow.” 
Reform From Within 

I am of the opinion that we can 
within our own organization alone per- 
fect standards of qualifications upon 
which we can readily expect to obtain 
relief or redress in legislature enact- 
ment. The reason is simple, that 
legislators are not judges of the quali- 
fication of insurance representation and 
until we set up and provide within our- 
selves a competent method of deter- 
mining these qualifications by a body 
of trained and practical exponents of 
the highest principles taught and prac- 
ticed in the insurance business, we 
shall be asking in vain of legislators to 
control or regulate our qualification 
standards either in as regards to bro- 
kers or agents. 

Every profession, or even trade, 
whose standards of qualification are 
recognized by the law, has within it- 
self the machinery by which it can se- 
lect the competent and discard the in- 
competent applicant for recognition at 
his hands. Legal requirements are pro- 
vided by the members of the Bar and 
Judiciary; requirements for medical 
professions are provided by the machin- 
ery of the medical world, all the arts 
and professions do likewise, even pub- 
lic accountants issue their letters of 
certification only upon standards that 
they themselves have devised and to 
applicants that they personally have 
tested; so that to me the first step re- 
quisite to move in the direction of suc- 
cess is the development of an organiza- 
tion of, by and for the insurance agents 
and brokers of the State who can and 
will impartially and fairly pass upon 
the eligibility and competency of the 
applicant for the semi-degrees or letters 
of distinction which they may be em- 
powered to issue. 

Suggestion of Insurance Degrees 

How simple would be such a plan of 
operation by the creation of a body 
which may name itself The New York 
Chapter of the Profession of Science of 
Insurance, empowered to give after say 
three years’ practical work in an insur- 
ance Office of recognized standing and 
upon passing an examination that would 
be a reasonable test of education’s ¢ea- 
pacity and intelligence of the applicant, 
there may be issued a certificate of 





merit entitling the holder to use letters 
appropriate to the purpose after his 
name. Such letters may be “B. §. I.” 
for Batchelor of the Science of Insur- 
ance. It certainly can be made to stand 
for as high ideals in the public mind 
as the letters “C. P. A.” which in the 
accounting world stands for merit and 
competency, and there may be also pro- 
vided a certificate that after a further 
period of work and a higher examina- 
tion which would entitle the applicant 
to such a title as “M. S. I.” (Master of 
the Science of Insurance) and from 
such a beginning the men so qualified 
shall choose a small number of their own 
members to form themselves into a 
select body to be known as “D. §S. I.” 
(Doctors of the Science of Insurance), 
to conduct, approve and maintain pro- 
per standard for such certification. The 
expenses incurred in the conduct of the 
work, once it were inaugurated, will 
readily be borne and deferred by fees 
collectible from candidates at these va- 
rious examinations which would be held 
at such time and in such places as 
under the circumstances would be most 
convenient and fitting. 

Many subjects require study and in- 
telligent comprehension in order to de- 
serve certification for the State’s Seal 
of approval (which is, unfortunately 
now in the issuance of State licenses 
too often to men who know scarcely the 
first rudiments of insurance practice 
and law). These subjects are so vari- 
ous that they may not even be classi- 
fied by brief outlines of this nature be- 
yond a few of the principal headings. 

Law 1—Laws of the contract and 
tort. 


Law 2—Laws of agent and principal. 
Law 3—Laws of salvage and subro- 
gation. 


Law 4—Laws of adjustment, apprais- 
al and settlement. 

Law 5—Analysis of financial credit 
in relation to companies and to as- 
sureds. 

Law 6—Hazards of specific processes. 

Law 7—Scientific methods of mini- 
mizing of all such irremovable hazards, 

Law 8—The scientific ounce of pre- 
vention; order, cleanliness, fire preven- 
tion. 

Law 9—The scentific pound of cure— 
sprinklers, water supply, fire apparatus. 

Law 10—The application of approved 
standard in the practice of valuations 
and inspections. 

Law 11—The scientific computation 
of the base rate in schedules. 

Law 12—The scientific computation 
of susceptibility and deficiency charges 
in schedule. 

Law 13—The laws of collection. 

Law 14—The analysis of agency cost, 
maintenances, production, preventive, 
supervision, gain and loss. 

Conservation 

All of these only touch the field in 
which is growing so many luxuriant 
weeds where only the golden grain of 
efficiency and_ scientific attainment 
ought to be allowed and find root and 
sustenance. Truly great oaks from lit- 
tle acorns grow. We are living in times 
of tremendous potentialities. 

My thought is so unfinished that it 
can scarcely be dignified by the name, 
but if it only produces a germ that will 
find lodgement in your minds and there 
luxuriate and flourish until through 
these or some such other means, con- 
trolled from within our own ranks, we 
can repel and eject the vast number of 
incompetent and inefficient—the rejects 
of almost every path of human en- 
deavor, that are each year hurled into 
our midst by factors and conditions 
over which we seem to be powerless, 
and we will continue to be powerless 
until we provide the means of inspec- 
tion, selection and rejection in those 
who would make the business of insur- 
ance their work in life. 

The State would thereby be amply 
repaid by the building up of an intelli- 
gent and forcible factory in conserva- 
tion of wealth by a minimization of our 
huge and ever growing waste by fire. 
The public would be benefited by reduc- 
tion in the cost of insurance primarily 
brought about by a more intelligent un- 

(Continued on page 21.) 


MODEL SYSTEM FOR AGENTS 


SUBMITTED BY WATERTOWN MAN 


A Card that Gives All Information for 
Writing Policy—Ledger Card and 
Renewals 
J. M. De Long, a local agent in Water. 
town, N. Y., presents the following as a 
model agency system, requiring no 

books: 
EXHIBIT NO. 1 Daily Report 
File, under name of company and pol- 
icy number, a duplicate daily report 
with exact copy of form and all endorse- 
ments attached. 
EXHIBITS NO. 2 AND 3. 
When writing the policy, make our 
expiration and ledger cards. 
EXHIBIT NO. 2. Expiration Card. 
This card gives all information for 
writing policy, and is filed by year, 
month and day. The same expiration 
card is used as long as the risk is re- 
tained, a change in the year of expira- 
tion being the only alteration neces- 
sary, and this is done in pencil in order 
that an erasure may be made without 
defacing the card. 
Fid. John Doe. Am’t. 
2-15. 1918. 
On 2 st. fr. sh. roof dwg., 
situate No. 100 Smith St., 
Watertown, N. Y. $1,000 
S. M. C. to Union Bank. 
Tariff No. 1485. 
Broker, John Smith. 
Brokerage, 10 per cent. 
EXHIBIT NO. 3. Ledger Card. 
This card gives date of charge, policy 
number, property covered and amount 
of premium. When premium is paid, 
the method of payment, date of pay- 
ment and amount paid, is shown. 
Cards are filed alphabetically in two 
drawers. The first drawer contains all 
cards on which there is an unpaid bal- 
ance. The second drawer contains all 
cards fully paid. In this manner you 
have a complete alphabetica] index of 
all individuals with whom you are 
transacting business, and by referring 
to any card, you can readily see all the 
policies written for that individual, and 
you can easily refer to an exact copy of 
the policy from the policy number given 
on this card. 
John Doe, 
100 Smith street, City. 
Date Items Debit Credit Item Date 
215 Fid. No. 600, dwg... 5 5. cas! 2.27 


Monthly Accounts 

Make a carbon copy of each monthly 
account and file by company and month. 
When payment is made, mark account 
paid, giving date of payment. 

Renewals 

Each month take out expiration cards 
for that month and also, go through 
daily reports, taking out all daily re- 
ports, expiring in that month. In this 
way you have a double check on expira- 
tions. 

Additional and Return Premiums 

Keep a memorandum of all additional 
and return premiums, giving date of en- 
dorsement or date of cancellation, pol- 
icy number, company, name of assured, 
amount cancelled or added, additional 
or return premium, in order to include 
in monthly account. 

WIRING CODE 

The United States Bureau of Stant 
ards of Washington, D. C., has-recently 
drawn up a proposed National electrical 
safety code which consists of a com 
prehensive set of rules, recommenda- 
tions and suggestions involving the 
matter of safety to public and employes 
in connection with the construction, 
operation and maintenance of electric 
generating, supply and utilization equip- 
ment, which includes signal and com 
municating circuits operating at high 
voltages or involved in adjacent or 
joint construction with electric light 
and power wires. 

17,000 ACRES BURN 

Nearly 17,000 acres of dry brush and 
timber lands in the Adirondacks near 
Utica burned this week. 
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qj UTICA ENDORSEMENTS AND RIDERS 


A Good Speech 

The position of Frederick W. Day, 
chairman of the companies’ committee 
in New York State, was exceedingly 
difficult. Mr. Day appeared at the ban- 
quet as the principal speaker to dis- 
cuss the relations of companies and 
agent Now these relations require 
the most skilful skating over thin ice. 
It can be said right here that Mr. Day 
made a tremendous hit. His subject re- 
quired skilful treatment: the agents 
krew that Mr. Day had a message and 
they would have been greatly disap- 
pointed if he had passed up the occa- 
sion with a collection of platitudes. He 
talked right out from the shoulder, 
spoke with great sincerity in delivery, 
told the agents that conditions were 
changing and they must keep step with 
modern underwriting, expressed the 
hope for co-operation and said that the 
companies were anxious to do their 
part in bringing about harmony. 

It was a most interested audience, 
and the general opinion was that Mr. 
Day in a most satisfactory, diplomatic 
and intelligent manner drew the com- 
panies and agents closer together and 
his speech will have a most beneficent 
effect. G. T. Amsden, the toastmaster, 
at the completion of Mr. Day’s speech, 
paid him the very high compliment of 
adjourning the banquet, so that every 
one could digest what the assistant 
manager of the Royal had said. The 
speech was reflected in the resolutions 
pessed the following day. 

. = . 


Oratory Not Dead. 

John A. Murphy, of Buffalo, who 
came to America from George Bernard 
Shaw’s country has a gift of expres- 
sion, a felicity of phrase, a rounding of 
rhetoric that might make one think 
him a university man. Well, that’s ex- 
actly what he 1s. He attended the 
Royal University of Ireland. 

o ~ o 

Took a Chance Insuring This Car 

The elevators of the Hotel Utica are 
not built to carry a crowd, and when 
Charley Cool, former mayor of Glens 
Falls, and Gus Armstrong, former 
president of the New York State Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents’ Association, 
hurried into one of these cars, the ele- 
vator man hastily closed the door, and 
shouted “full house” when Dana, of 
Rochester, built like Rabbit Maranville, 
the Boston Braves’ short stop, tried to 
climb on board. 

* - 7. 
Schenectady Next 

The next convention of the associa- 
tion will be held in Schenectady. “Bob” 
Gilmour, of that city, has already been 
promised the use of a hall for the occa- 
sion. 

a - o 
From New Rochelle 

Capt. Walter P. Blackman, who hails 
from New Rochelle, where Eddie Foy’s 
Seven Little Foys love to put glass on 
the pavements so they can hear the 
tires blow up, not only earned his title 
in the Spanish War, but even a higher 
one, as he was an acting major. That 
he is a real leader of men was also 
demonstrated by the rapidity with 
which he organized the Suburban Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Association. 

a * * 


Adirondack Rockefellers 
Lewis N. Irving, who comes from Ma- 
lone, N. Y., near the Canadian border, 
and who startled the association by 
getting thirty-one members out of 
thirty-two tries in the recent contest, 
says that in his travels among the 
agents in upper New York he found 
that most of them were well to do and 
were highly respected citizens. We 
knew insurance agents were highly re- 
Spected. It is original information 
that they are also rich. 
. a + 
Appearances Not Deceitful 
Charles W. Gray, of Greene, N. Y., 
looks like a banker. Good guess. He 
joined the country banker class twenty 


years ago, but thirteen years before 
that he entered the insurance business. 
He has seen many changes, but re- 
mains an optimist after thirty-three 
years as a fire insurance agent. There 
is no limit to the cheerfulness of some 
people. He was warmly welcomed by 
the Hotel Utica management, as he 
brought four members of his family 
with him and occupied the royal suite. 
In his party was his son, who is help- 
ing him run his insurance business. 
” 7 . 


New to Olean 
The only wheeze about the Ford car 
was pulled by William L. Pelton, of 
Olean. It was the one about the man 
who owned three automobiles and a 
Ford. 
a * * 
The Buffers 
The special agents were not seen at 
the Powers Hotel in Rochester during 
the two days of the annual convention 
of last year. At that time their relations 
were a little frigid because of the dis- 
turbance following the promulgation of 
dwelling rates. A few of the daring 
spirits seen in the lobby were Messrs. 
Lennox, Hartford; Owen, Yorkshire; 
and Mahoney, London & Lancashire. 
Manager Hibbs, of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Albany, was there, too, 
for a time. Somebody said he had been 
fifty years in the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Impossible! Even Lillian Rus- 
sell doesn’t look younger. 
* - . 


Real Pleasure 

William H. Hecox, of Binghamton, 
who conducted the choir at the ban- 
quet, is the best audience in the world. 
He listens to speeches with as much 
pleasure as Peter D. Kiernan, of Alba- 
ny, feels in making one. The orchestra- 
leader, by the way, said he needed 
a twelve cylinder car to keep up with 
Mr. Hecox’s singing. His six-cylinder 
fiddle outfit was not sprinty enough. 

. > * 


Bottoms Up! 

James Johnston, of Rochester, who 
made the five-hour speech on rates last 
year, was not present to drink a toast 
to his bosom friend, Ralph Potter, of 
Syracuse. 

os e s 
Not Much Frivolity 

It was a “business meeting” pure and 
simple. The only entertainment was 
the luncheon given by the Utica Board, 
but that was a good one. 

a. * oo 

Believes in Giving the Pills a Bath 

Glenn H. Johnson, of Syracuse, has 
recently taken up golf. Every time he 
writes a bond he goes out and buys a 
dozen golf balls. These he promptly 
knocks into a water hazard. Yet, some 
agents are constantly complaining of 
the high cost of living and increased 
expenses. 

a - o 
Fatal Initials 

John A. Murphy’s suggestion that 
certificates of merit be given to insur- 
ance men who regarded their work as a 
profession and qualified accordingly, 
caused considerable comment. His 
idea of giving the degree of B. S. L— 
Bachelor of the Science of Insurance— 
evoked a ripple of merriment, however. 
It would be hard to live down those two 
first initials. 

. s * 
Why Association Succeeds 

What is responsible for the success 
of the New York association? An- 
swer: Its personnel. Most of the lead- 
ers are young, active, aggressive agents 
who are fighters not only for business, 
but for the best ethics of the business. 
Association with them is an education 
and a treat. 

e . 7 
Strong Drink 

James H. Nelson, who looks about as 
much like Woodrow Wilson as does Mr. 
Wilson, was the object of a lot of good 
natured joshing regarding the resigna- 
tion of his Secretary, Mr. Bryan. He 
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showed Mr. Bryan’s influence by drink- 
ing buttermilk. These buttermilk drink- 
ers infested the bar. Their capacity is 
remarkable. Three buttermilks at a 
sitting is nothing. No wonder several 
of them complained that the convention 
work was very arduous; that they felt 
ill, and that when they got home they 
intended to rest up. P. S.—The cruelty 
of the buttermilk drinker is that he 
tries to make converts. 

- . = 


Bruns Brought a Trunk With Him 

Frederick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, who 
brought his own exhibit of advertise- 
ments with him, so that the convention. 
could see how to get publicity and not 
say much, is a live-wire, mile-a-minute 
talking agent, of the efficiency school. 
In fact, he recently attended an effi- 
ciency school, and in addressing the 
convention, started his discussion by 
saying: “Men, here is a thought, etc.” 
Lawrence Priddy, the scrappy president 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York, is another speaker who 
starts off with “Men” instead of “Gen- 
tlemen.” It’s a method of approach 
adopted by all the Y. M. C. A. and effi- 
ciency men. It seems to have more 
punch than the ordinary method of 
cranking up. 





NEW YORK ATTENDANCE 
(Continued from page 17.) 


Cortland: Charles F. Brown. 

Central Valley: W. M. Gildersleeve. 

Canandaigua: Charles A. Coe, E. R. 
Church, A. E, Sackett. 

Clyde: J. T. Kellogg. 

Dunkirk: M. W. Heppell. 

Glens Falls: R. M. L. Carson; C. W. 


Cool. 
Greene: Charles W. Gray. 
Herkimer: D. J. Carter, C. B. Root. 


Hornell: Charles E. Hurd, W. H. Mur- 
ray. 

Ithaca: J. Warren Georgia. 

Malone: Lewis N. Irving. 

Medina: C. H. Arnold. 

Massena: J. C. Andrews. 

Mexico: W. J. Collins. 


New Hartford: William R. Childs. 
Niagara Falls: Charles Woodward, C. 

Cole, Max Oppenheim, 

Newburgh: L. W. Pellett, S. Carlisle 
Goodrich, Frank Smith. 

New Rochelle: W. P. Blackman. 

Norwich: C. C. MeNitt. 

Olean: W. L. Pelton. 

Oswego: J. P. Doyle, E. 

Owego: F. G. Horton. 

Rochester: Edward L. Nye, G. T. 
Amsden, C. J. Curtin, Howard C. Dana, 
Robert S. Pavior. 

Rome: E, L. Bouton, A. M. Lewis, J. 
Gordon Smith, C. H. Watters. 

Sayville: A. C. Edwards. 

Syracuse: A. T. Armstrong, Frede- 
rick V. Bruns, Edward H. Greenland, 
Glenn H. Johnson, Nicholas Lutz, Wm. 
H. Loehr, Bernard Murphy, M. H. 
Northrup. 

Schenectady: Frank H. 
Robert F. Gilmour. 

Tonowanda: P. E. Humphrey. 

Utica: J. B. Brady, John A. Cantwell, 
A. B. Conger, W. Harry Floyd, Arthur 
D. Jones, James F. Kernan. 

Watkins: E. C. Cooper. 

Watertown: J. M. DeLong. 


va 


F. Wiltse. 


Dettborn, 


MURPHY DISCUSSES BROKERS 
(Continued from page 20.) 


derstanding of the methods of fire pre- 
vention and a closer system of inspec- 
tion in the issuance of insurance con- 
tracts, thus tending to make business 
of incendiarism more dangerous and 
less profitable to those who would en- 
gage in such unlawful pursuits, 

The companies would share in the 
profits derived from such reduction in 
the fire waste and by a lessening in the 
expense ratio, because of the improved 
agency service given by a vastly more 
competent and efficient agency force 
and lastly, the agents as a body would 
derive pleasure, satisfaction and profit 
from the elevation of the business to 
the plans in industrial and social life 
oi the community which the dignity and 
importance of the business of insurance 
in itself warrants us in demanding. 
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A Former Attorney General’s Views of How 
Rates Should be Made and Supervised 


By Jesse E. B. Cunningham, Harrisburg, Pa. 


[Mr. Cunningham's Talk was the Principal Feature of the Pennsylvania Local Agents’ Meeting 
Last Week—Editor’s Note] 











I have been wondering just what 
phase of the insurance problem might 
be interesting to you. My knowledge, 
of course, is the knowledge of an out- 
sider, a man up a tree who has simply 
been looking on and by reason of the 
fact that I happened to be connected 
with the Attorney General’s Depart- 
ment at the time the litigation arose be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Alle- 
gheny County, I had to learn some- 
thing about the fire insurance business, 
In fact, that is the way the lawyers get 
most of their information. 

The more I look at the fire insurance 
business the more firmly I am con- 
vineced that the agents are running the 
companies, not tne companies running 
the agents, and I think you folks have 
a great deal of control over the situa- 
tion. : 

There has been some discussion in 
Harrisburg with reference to bringing 
that city under a system of schedule 
rating. That has rather revived that 
topic of conversation around here and 
ia view of that there has been some 
discussion of the real basis upon which 
a city like Harrisburg should be rated, 
how the key rate should be fixed and 
the principles that should apply in the 
fixing of rates upon individual risks. 

I have no doubt that we all agree 
that the essentials are that a rate shall 
be at the same time reasonable and 
adequate; that is, it must be reasonable 
so far as the property owner is con- 
cerned and it must be adequate in so 
fay as the insurance companies are con- 
cerned, because the property owner has 
a vital interest in maintaining the sol- 
vency of the insurance companies 
which have written his risk, and he is 
vitally interested in seeing that those 
insurance companies collect an ade- 
quate risk on his risk and on his neigh- 
bor’s risk, and, at the same time, he 
is entitled to have a reasonable rate. 

Discusses Supreme Court Decision 

Now, when I first started into the in- 
vestigation of this question it seemed 
to me that all of these combinations 
for the purpose of fixing insurance rates 
were illegal, that they resulted in mo- 
nopoly, that stifled competition, that it 
was an effort upon the part of persons 
dealing in something that the public 
must have, to arbitrarily fix the price of 
that commodity as we might call it. I 
know that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that insur- 
ance is not a commodity in the sense 
in which that word is used in the Inter- 
State Commerce Act. In the case of 
Paul vs. Virginia, they held that the 
making of an insurance contract was 
not dealing in a commodity, that it was 
merely a making of a contract. Some- 
what later the same Court that made 
that decision also decided that the 
States have the same right to control 
rates of fire insurance that they have 
to regulate and coatro] railroad rates or 
the rates to be charged by water com- 
panies, or electric companies, or any 
other public service companies, and 
that is based upon a proposition that 
fire insurance is 2 business that is af- 
fected with the public interest. That 
is one of the things that makes it ex- 
tremely important for you. gentlemen, 
interested as you are in conducting 
your business, to understand that you 
are dealing in a business which affects 
the public interest just in the same way 
that the business of a public service 
company affects public interest. Now, 
that is absolutely true and it does not 
need any debate to show that, because 
as business is now conducted the mak- 


ing of insurance contracts and the 
handling of those contracts as collat- 
eral security, and so on, everything of 
that kind, makes fire insurance a vital 
part of the business of the country. 
There is scarcely a mortgage taken 
these days unless there is also at the 
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same time an assignment of an insur- 
ance policy and as insurance policies 
are now used as collateral, universally, 
you are engaged in a business that is 
affected with the public interest. 
Rating Bureaus Necessary 

Now I have been firmly convinced 
that the existence of combinations of 
fire insurance companies for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what is a reason- 
able and adequate rate and also for the 
purpose of maintaining that rate when 
fixed, is essential to the proper conduct 
oi the business because there is not 
much room for debate about that for 
any one who looks into the matter even 
superficially will agree that to require 
every company doing business in Har- 
risburg, for instance, or in Pittsburgh 
or Philadelphia, to make its own inves- 
tigations, to make its own inspections 
of the risks that are offered would 
make the cost of fire insurance abso- 
lutely prohibitive. So it is a good 
thing for the public as well as for the 
insurance companies for them to make 
these inspections to ascertain the fire 
hazards and the things that decrease 
the fire hazard in a given risk, to make 
these surveys that you are making and 
get data at the joint expense of the 
companies contributed, as I understand 
it, on a percentage of the amount of 
business they do in the jurisdiction 
of a certain board. 

And now, after the survey has been 
made, after the data has been obtained 
by which it is possible to rate a build- 
ing—a mercantile risk for the sake of 
illustration—un ler the theory of sched- 
ule rating and after persons expert in 
the application of the universal 
schedule and the survey have reached 
a conclusion with reference to the 
rate, the courts have held that there 
is nothing illegal in you gentlemen 
agreeing among yourselves that you 
maintain that rate. 

Criticises Cancellations 

The difficulty is that in the past you 
have gone further than that; you have 
undertaken to make the public help 





you maintain that rate and that is 
where the division line comes in. I do 
not know that the constitutions of all 
these rating bureaus are exactly alike, 
but heretofore it has been a principle 
of these rating bureaus that if a com- 
pany having an agency membership in 
that bureau, or where the bureau is 
made up—as it is in Allegheny Coun- 
ty—made up of local companies and 
agents of foreign stock fire insur- 
ance companies and the agents of 
domestic fire insurance companies, 
it has been the universal prac- 
tice that when a member violates a 
rate by writing a policy lower than 
the rate prescribed by the rating bu- 
reau or board of fire underwriters, that 
he agrees for his company that that 
policy shall be cancelled in the hands 
of the holder. Now that is not fair; it 
is not right. You have a right to in- 
flict penalties upon that member for 
violating the rates, for violating the 
rules of the organization of which he 
is a member; but you have no right 
to go out and take that policy from the 
policyholder; and that was one of the 
practices indulged in in the western 
end of the State that brought such se- 
vere criticism on the part of the Court 
and public upon the operations of the 
Allegheny Board of Underwriters. 

Now, there is one thing about this 
whole theory about schedule rating, 
the whole theory of fixing rates in com- 
munities and of individual _ risks 
through the application of the phil- 
osophy or theory of schedule rating 
that I want to talk about and this is 
also in the nature of a criticism. As I 
understand the theory of schedule rat- 
ing it is briefly this: Some twenty or 
more years ago when a lot of the rep- 
resentatives of the bigger companies 
got together they found that rates were 
fixed at hap-hazard; that one company 
would have one rate on a class of risks 
and another company would have a dif- 
ferent rate on the same class of risks. 
They said, now this is absurd; let us 
get together and see if we cannot 
agree upon a reasonable and adequate 
rate on a given class of risks. They 
discovered, from the results of the ex- 
periences of the larger companies the 
country over, that if a company got a 
rate of twenty-five cents a hundred for 
a year of insurance upon a standard 
building in a standard city, that that 
rate would produce a premium income 
sufficient to meet all the needs of the 
company and sufficient to give the 
company a fair underwriters profit. In 
those days it was held that the premi- 
um income of the insurance companies 
should be divided in this way: fifty-five 
per cent. was expected to be paid for 
losses and then thirty-five per cent. 
was expected to be used in payment of 
expenses of getting the business, leav- 
ing five per cent. to cover the confla- 
gration hazard and five per cent. net 
profit. 

Now I know that the experience of 
the last twenty years has shown that 
that distribution no longer prevails 
and that the distribution of premium 
income now is practically upon this 
basis: fifty per cent. for the payment 
of losses, forty per cent. for expenses 
and then you would have five per cent. 
for conflagration hazard and five per 
cent. net profit. 

Conflagration Reserve 

The great difficulty is that while one 
of the fundamental propositions in 
your philosophy is to put aside a five 
per cent. reserve for the conflagration 
hazard, I do not believe your compa- 
nies have been doing it. They use such 
part of this theory I talk about as is 
to their advantage, but they forget the 
part that is to the advantage of the 
public. When they decided that that 
rate of twenty-five cents a hundred on 
a standard building in a standard city 
would produce a sufficient premium in- 
come they were practically right. The 
proportions have changed. For twenty 
years an insurance company had to 
have one dollar and eighty-one cents in 
premium for every dollar of loss it paid 
out. Now, you must get two dollars in 
the way of premium for every dollar of 









loss you pay out; in other words, your 
rates must be so adjusted that these 
rates will produce a premium income 
which can be divided practically in the 
way I have indicated, fifty per cent. for 
losses, forty per cent. for expenses, 
five per cent. left for conflagration }az- 
ard and five per cent. for profit. 

Now, you say that you have adopted 
this whole system of schedule raling 
for the purpose first, of offering an in- 
ducement to communities, as communi- 
ties, to reduce the general fire hazard 
in that community, and, secondly, of- 
fering an inducement to the property 
owner to reduce the fire hazard on his 
particular risk. The inducement you 
offer is a reduction in his premium. 

Harrisburg Key Rate Illustration 

That is one of the fundamental theo- 
ries of schedule rating and it is per. 
pectly sound if you only carry it out, 
but I do not believe the companies 
carry it to the logical conclusion and 
for this reason: it is proposed now to 
fix a key rate for the city of Harris- 
burg. As I understand the situation, 
there has been no key rate fixed here 
and the rates that property owners in 
Harrisburg are paying to-day are what 
you gentlemen call judgment rates, 
Now it is proposed to come entirely 
under the system of schedule rating, 
That means you will fix—and that 
means the Middle Department will fix 
a key rate for the city of Harrisburg. 
That key rate may be twenty cents a 
hundred, for instance, because I under- 
stand thet will be based on the report 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The committee, or whatever 
you call the body that is charged with 
the duty of fixing these key rates, will 
take into consideration topography of 
the city, width of the streets, overhead 
wires, efficiency of fire department, 
adequacy of water supply, and all those 
things that enter into the question of 
general fire hazard, and ascertain all 
those things as shown by the report of 
the National Board. Let us assume 
that it may be twenty cents. It may 
be thirty cents for all I know. I do not 
mean to indicate what I think the key 
rate ought to be; but it will start with 
this twenty cents a hundred for the 
year as a basis and then you will add 
to that for the things that go to in- 
crease the general fire hazard and then 
give credits and percentage off for the 
things that decrease the fire risk. 

Testing the Key Rate 

Now, the question is going to be 
whether this is a reasonable key rate 
and how are you going to test it? My 
suggestion is this, that there is only 
one way to test whether that is a reas- 
onable key rate for the city of Harris- 
burg and that is to take the experi- 
ence of the companies in the city of 
Harrisburg for a period of years and 
make the key in Harrisburg—and I 
know that is where you disagree with 
me, where your companies disagree 
with me. You say, “No, the only way to 
test the reasonableness of a rate is to 
take the experience of the companies 
the country over.” 

Just at this point I want to make 
what I consider is the principal criti- 
cism on this whole system. Unless 
you judge from the experience of the 
companies with reference to the fire 
loss in the city of Harrisburg alone I 
cannot conceive how you will ascertain 
whether the key rate fixed for the city 
of Harrisburg is reasonable or unreas- 
onable, because the only way to judge 
oi the reasonableness of the rate, I sub- 
mit, is to ascertain the ratio of the fire 
loss to the premium income that is 
produced by that rate. Now the objec- 
tion to the proposition I am laying 
down is naturally this: You may say, 
Well, suppose you run along here in 
Harrisburg for ten years under this key 
rate of twenty cents and you have no 
great conflagrations. You have simply 
the normal, natural fire loss during 
those ten years. It may be true that 
that key rate—and, of course, I include 
in this proposition the application then 
of the Universal Schedule to a survey 
of the individual risk, that this pro- 
duces a premium income so large that 
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not nearly fifty per cent. of it was 
used to pay the losses during those ten 
years. That may be true, but suppose 
the next year you have a conflagration 
that wipes away half of the city, then 
are you going to have your key rate 
fixed upon the result of that loss for 
the last ten years? 

Not at all. Here is the reason: That 
your philosophy teaches you that out 
of the premium income five per cent. 
of it is to be put away as a reserve 
against conflagration hazard. Now 
take the Universal Schedule, in which 
these principles are laid down, and you 
will find it stated there that five per 
cent. of this premium income is to be 
kept as a reserve to provide against 
conflagration hazard; and you will find 
it further stated that whenever the 
ratio of the fire loss to the premium 
income decreases in the community 
that the key rate of the community 
and the individual rate in that com- 
munity must be proportionately de- 
creased. What is the normal fire loss? 
Five dollars a thousand, I think, for 
every thousand dollars of insuran@®e 
carried. That is my recollection of the 
normal fire loss in a community. Now, 
then, if that is the normal fire loss, 
taking that as the test, as the yard 
stick by which to measure the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of these 
rates, whenever you have a rate which 
produces a premium income so large 
that it is not necessary to pay out ap- 
proximately fifty per cent. of the 
amount produced by that rate in the 
payment of losses, that rate is too high 
and the whole question of the confla- 
gration hazard is wiped out of the con- 
sideration by your own philosophy as 
the figures show that eight per cent. of 
the premium income of companies the 
country over for the period of say ten 
or twenty years, has paid all of the 
losses due not only to conflagrations, 
but also the losses due to disastrous 
fires. Of course, there is a proper dis- 
tinction between the disastrous fire 
and the conflagration. You can have 
a disastrous fire with a heavy loss, and, 
yet, it does not sweep from one build- 
ing to the other and one section of 
the city to the other as a conflagration 
does. Taking the figures of losses 
through conflagration and disastrous 
fires, eight per cent. of the premium 
income the country over would have 
covered them in any given period of 
years. 


— 


The Normal Fire Loss 
That is the reason that your philo- 
sophy teaches you to take five per cent. 
of the premium income and put it away 
as a reserve against the conflagration 


‘hazard. Then the only thing you have 


to deal with in testing the reasonable- 
ness of a rate is the normal fire loss. 
What is the use of you gentlemen com- 
ing to Harrisburg and saying we will 
fix your rate here at twenty cents as 
the key rate? We will take the Uni- 
versal Schedule with its figures, the re- 
sult of long years of experience, and 
take a mercantile risk and start by ap- 
Plying the Universal Schedule to the 
survey of that building and build up a 
gross rate and this gives you credits 
you are entitled to; fix a key rate on 
that building at so much and on this 
building at so much and so on. That is 
alright and you say you do it this year. 
Who is going to know whether the 
rates you fix that way are reasonable 
or unreasonable if you do not take into 
account the ratio of the fire losses in 
this city to the premium income pro- 
duced by those rates? Otherwise, I 
submit to you gentlemen now, this is a 
mere guess. There is only one way of 
testing the reasonableness of any kind 
ot rate and that is by taking what it 
produces as compared to what is to be 
paid out. That is the way you test the 
reasonableness of any kind of rate, 
Whether it be a transportation, elec- 
tric light, water rate or anything else. 

What is Underwriting Judgment? 

When will Harrisburg get the advan- 
tage of reducing the fire hazard in this 
community, the general fire hazard? 
You say we will fix your key rate at 
thirty years. Now when are we going 


tu get a reduction? The insurance man 
when talked to cannot tell me when 
we will get the reduction. One said 
the city would get it when the best 
underwriting judgment of the country 
would say we were entitled to it. What 
is the underwriting judgment? Let us 
be fair and reasonable about this 
when it comes to fixing rates. I be- 
lieve that is the way to fix keys; other- 
wise the rates are mere guess; but 
when you fix it then follow out your 
own doctrine and stand or fall by the 
reasonable test of that rate. 

To you gentlemen that live in Har- 
risburg I want to say that I believe 
that the insurance people are ready or 
about to fix a key rate for Harrisburg. 
Let your agent or representative or, 
whoever may be the proper party start 
with the data, apply the Universal 
Schedule, fix the individual rate and 
go along for ten years or so and keep 
an account of the fire losses as com- 
pared with the premium income pro- 
duced by those rates and then he will 
be able to tell you at the end of ten or 
twenty years whether your rates are 
reasonable or unreasonable; but you 
need not bring this question of confla- 
gration hazard in this proposition, be- 
cause your own philosophy teaches 
you that out of the premium income 
the eompanies have to put aside five 
per cent. to carry this conflagration 
hazard and if you have done that and 
followed your own doctrine to its logi- 
cal conclusion you do not have to con- 
sider anything except the normal fire 
loss. 

Now, that is about the only criticism 
of any moment that I have to make 
about this whole proposition because 
it does seem to me that the only reas- 
onable and logical way to fix rates in 
the city of Harrisburg or any other 
city is by first taking an accurate de- 
scription of the physical condition of 
the city and considering the things 
that increase the fire hazard and the 
things that decrease the fire hazard 
and fixing a key rate here and take the 
Universal Schedule and use the key 
rate as a basis for fixing the rates on 
various mercantile risks. Nobody can 
tell you after fixing the rates whether 
they are reasonable or unreasonable. 
You do not know at the time; of 
course, you do not. You have simply 
done the best you could by the appli- 
cation of scientific principles to ascer- 
tain what is an adequate and reasona- 
ble rate; but in ten years time you can 
tell whether it is right or not. 

New Rate Bill An Advance 

The new rating bill in this State does 
not go as far as I would go if advo- 
cating legislation at all; but it is a long 
step in the right direction for the rat- 
ing bureaus and for the public as well 
because it has been held that these 
combinations in and of themselves are 
not illegal, but they have been indulg- 
ing in illegal practices. The secret 
part of it is a fair illustration. Why, in 
Pittsburgh, under the testimony taken 
there, the owner of one department 
store, if insured, could not find out 
what rate was paid by his neighbor, 
another department store of the same 
general character. The agent that 
wrote the insurance for one could not 
find out what the rate on the other 
store building was and he would not 
compete with that agent of course. 
Then they had a territorial restriction. 
No company could have more than two 
agents down in the congested portion 
of the city and ro agents outside of 
that portion of the congested district 
could write rates in there; and, of 
course, they had it all their own way. 

Bu there is no objection in the man 
who wrote Horne’s insurance knowing 
about McCreery’s rate or how it was 
fixed. You have been doing just like 
the railroads. You have been doing a 
whole lot of things through these com- 
binations that has brought criticism on 
you just as the railroads have suffered 
for their misdeeds, and the country is 
coming to see that the salvation of the 
country is depending upon the railroad 
and I think it is sweeping the other way 
in the fire insurance business and this 


bill which gives the Insurance Com- 
missioner the right to supervise the 
operation of these rating bureaus is a 
long step in the right direction. I 
know agents have been discriminated 
against and unfairly treated by these 
bureaus. It is a good thing even to 
have a supervisory bill. 
Passing on Rates 

I would suggest that the real need 
of the agents, the companies and the 
public is to authorize some supervis- 
ory body, I do not care whether it be 
the Insurance Commissioner or some 
commission created by law, but to au- 
thorize some supervisory authority to 
declare a rate unreasonable. Now I do 
not mean that anybody is to have the 
power to fix rates. I never want to 
see the State of Pennsylvania under- 
taking to fix rates because that would 
be substantially guaranteeing the sol- 
vency of the company. That would be 
equivalent to the State saying, you 
gentlemen can charge so much and 
that is enough and we undertake to 
see that that is enough and will guar- 
antee your solvency. I never want the 
State to get into that position; but if 
that Insurance Commissioner had the 
right to entertain an appeal on a man’s 
risk then your Middle Department 
tells him what the rate is on that risk. 
Suppose he sends the company an ap- 
peal on that; he thinks it unreason- 
able. As matters now stand under the 
decree he has the right to get the sur- 
vey, his agent can see it and he can 
see the survey made on his neighbor’s 
building; anybody who insures prop- 
erty through any company represented 
in the Middle Department has the 
right to see any survey in the office 
of the department; he has the right 
te get that information; and if he then 
thinks the rate fixed is unreasonable 
he should have the right to appeal, 
and if he appealed, you gentlemen 
should see that the rate fixed on his 
building was reasonable and you 
would fix a rate which you can main- 
tain or justify; and if he had the right 
of appeal he would be pretty well satis- 
fied with it if. he did not exercise it. 


Authority of State Officer 

The only authority of that State offi- 
cer should be to declare the rates 
reasonable or unreasonable and he 
should simply say to your district 
agent, you make a new rate on that 
building, just as the Courts have when 
appealed to from rates fixed by water 
companies. The schedule rates put in 
force in the community are brought be- 
fore the Court. The Court simply takes 
testimony as to the value of the plant 
and the cost of cperating it, and up- 
keep, the deterioration, and so on, and 
then takes this schedule rate and sees 
whether it produces an unfair income. 
If this schedule produces an income 
that is unfair, that is an income that 
is more than sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on the money invested and the 
up-keep of the plant and necessary ex- 
penses to provide for the natural dete- 
rioration and so on, they say that 
schedule rate is too high; it produces 
too much money for your company; 
they are getting an unfair return on 
their investment; we declare this 
schedule of rates unreasonable; you 
gentlemen go and make up a new 
schedule under the lines we indicate. 
That is my proposition about the fire 
insurance business. 





PENNSYLVANIA AGENTS 
(Continued from page 17.) 
actively engaged in the business, who 
were in attendance at that meeting. He 
cited Frank R. Leib, W. C. Helmbold, 
J. H. Musser and himself who were in 
the room at the twenty-sixth annual 

meeting, twenty-one years later. 
Association Interest Discussion 
Frank R. Leib who with W. C. Helm- 
bold and a few others were responsible 
for the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association and most instrumen- 
tal in bringing into being the National 
Association, in discussing the lack of 
interest of agents in the ‘Association 
movement, said, “The companies and 





the Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment are drawing the cords tighter and 
tighter around the local agents and that 
it will only be a few years when the 
local agent, as such, will be completely 
non est.” Continuing, he said, “Our 
business is a worthy business, it is an 
important business and if we have its 
interests properly at heart we will see 
t» it that our vocation is properly safe- 
xvaryded. We should put money into 
this organization and put it back on a 
real efficierit working basis, keenly 
alive to every step looking to increas- 
ing the value of our vocation.” 

C. M. Bender, in discussing this sub- 
ject, said that one of the things the As- 
sociation needed to do, both as an as- 
sociation and as individuals, was to in- 
ject a little ginger into its operation. 
Ginger up the members and particu- 
larly to have ginger manifested at the 
meeting. 

Anson P. Dare suggested the possi- 
L‘lity of there being something inher- 
«ny wrong with the State ‘Association 
detracting from the attractiveness of 
membership, that the cost of member- 
ship is too cheap, thus robbing it of its 
real value and importance. 

Amends Constitution 

The question of amending the consti- 
tution of the Association which has 
been discussed for the last two years to 
change the name from Pennsylvania 
State Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents to Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and changing 
the date of the annual meeting from the 
second Wednesday in June to the fourth 
Wednesday in September, came before 
the Convention for approval and was 
adopted. 

Provides Membership Committee 

The Convention acted on the question 
of a membership committee and in- 
structed the President to appoint such 
a committee consisting of five members 
to be distributed over the State in sec- 
tions best suited for the purpose to in- 
augurate and carry on a systematic and 
enthusiastic campaign for new mem- 
bers. The committee will be appointed 
by the new President, Leo Schlau- 
decker. 

The committees on nominations and 
resolutions reported as above indicated. 

Mr. F. E. Warner, chairman of the 
organization committee of the National 
Association, gave an interesting talk 
in connection with that part of the As- 
sociation’s activities over which he has 
charge. 

Resolution Discussion 

Discussing the resolutions, the first 
resulted from a desire to extend the 
membership as indicated above. 

The second resolution is the outcome 
of the action of some agents in taking 
up matters of differences direct with 
the National body before they have 
been submitted to the State Associa- 
tion, the resolution is aimed to correct 
the practice as in many cases the State 
‘Association is far better equipped to 
handle the questions in point. 

The third resolution results from the 
action of some companies writing Five 
and Ten Cent stores and other chains 
of stores through non-resident brokers, 
which are covered in the local territory 
by the local agents without saying as 
much to the agent as “by your leave.” 

The fourth resolution is self-explana- 
tory. 

Delegates Entertained 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
delegates were entertained by the Har- 
risburg Local Board by an automobile 
ride through the beautiful parks and ele- 
gant boulevards of the city. 





CONVENTION AT READING 

The executive committee of the Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies of Pennsyl- 
vania, at their meeting at Lebanon an- 
nounced that the 1915 convention will 
be held in Reading on August 4, 5 and 
6. W. M. Deisher, secretary of the or- 
ganization was appointed to take 
charge of the convention details. 





AMERICAN INDEMNITY ACTIVITIES 

The American Indemnity Co. of Gal- 
veston, Texas, has entered New Jersey 
with a general agency at Newark. The 
company will shortly apply for admis- 
sion to Indiana. 
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Be OX oe x me x oe oe x xs as x3 3 3 xd 3 4 aX as “The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 
Cash Capital, ; ; ¢ . ‘ - * . $5,000,000.00 
Cash Assets, 7 a : ‘ . . . 23,400,526.99 


Total Liabilities, . " é ‘ i 3 ‘ . 11,732,078.60 
Net Surplus, - a 7 5 ; 3 ; 6,668,448.39 


Surplus for Policyholders, . ‘ . ; ‘ - 11,668,448.39 
Losses Paid in 96 Years, ‘ i . : - 144,393,663.21 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


Vice- Pocsideats, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries, 
E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, RALPH B. IVES. 





Join the Foremost 
General Agency in the World 
XPERIENCE shows that this is the one 


way for an agent to make a big income 
in Disability Insurance. 
Here you breathe in success and achieve it. 
Here you learn how. 
Here you and your client are absolutely 
protected. 


Many have done it and succeeded. 
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Few have started elsewhere and survived. 
WE WANT MORE AGENTS 
Our Premium Income $1,500,000 
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E. E. Clapp Edward Griffith 
E. E. CLAPP & CO., Managers 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York 
For New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
90 William Street New York 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary. 


THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’l Agent. 
175 W. Jackson B'I'v'd. L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen'l Agent. 
Chicago, Ills. L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’l Agent. 


WESTERN BRANCH, { THOS. E. GAl 
( 
PACIFIC BRANCH, | W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
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301 California Street, GEO. E. TOWNSEND, Ass’t Gen. Agt. (Fire) 
San Francisco, Cal. E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen. Agt. (Marine) 


f CHICAGO, Ills., 175 W. Jackson Boule’d. 
| NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT { BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 
[ PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California St. 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


307 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INSURANCE 


REPRESENTING LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE WORLD 


Casualty and Automobile MEMBERS OF 
Penna. Association of Insurance Agents 


Department ae 
J. G. HERGET, Manager National Association of Insurance Agents 
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